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Religion has to do with the response of the heart 
to its sense of reality. It is not a thing that has 
to do with our intellectual conceptions altogether, or 
duty, or immortality or what not; it is the vital, 
vigorous response of a whole life to its sense of 
what is really vital and true and abiding. 


Epwin SrarBuck. 
From his address at the Friends’ Conference, Toronto, 1904. 


WHAT HAVE WE DONE TO-DAY? 


We shall do so much in the years to come, 
But what have we done to-day? 

We shall give cur gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give to-day? 

We shall lift the heart.and dry the tear, 

We shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 

We shall speak the words of love and cheer, 
But what did we speak to-day? 


We shall be so kind in the after a while, 
But what have we done to-day? 

We shall bring to each lonely life a smile, 
But what have we brought to- day? 

We shall give to truth a grander birth, 

And to steadfast faith a deeper worth. 

We shall feed the hungering souls of earth, 
But whom have we fed to-day? 


We shall reap such joys in the by and by, 
But what have we sown to-day? 
We shall build us mansions in the sky, 
But what have we built to-day? 
*Tis sweet in idle dreams to bask, 
But here and now do we our task? 
Yes, this is the thing our souls must ask, 
“What have we done to-day?” 
—Niron Waterman, in the Christian Intelligencer. 


“THE FIRST PUBLISHERS OF TRUTH.’* 


Under the above title the newly-formed Friends’ 
Historical Society in England is printing in a series of 
five numbers, of which this is the first, a hitherto un- 
published history of the seventeenth century Quakers, 
as quaintly told by contemporary Friends in the vari- 
ous counties of England and Wales. The 
work as conceived at that early period seems not un- 
like the schemes for co-operative histories 
much in vogue among historians. 


now se 


*“The First Publishers of Truth.” Edited by Norman 
Penney. Journal Supplement No. I. (The first five num- 
bers.) “Bedfordshire to Essex.” S8vo., 96 pages. Price to 
members of the Historical Society, 60 cents per number, or 
2.50 for the set of five numbers; to non-members, 75 cents 
per number. The annual dues for membership are $1.25; this 
includes a free subscription to the regular numbers of the 
Journal, which is issued quarterly. Applications for member- 
ship and for the Supplement should be made to Dr. Rufus 
M. Jones (editor of the American Friend), 1010 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, or to Norman Penney, Devonshire House, 12, 


Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C., England. 
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The inception of the idea of a history is doubtless 
due to George Fox, who early and continuously urged 
the importance of the formation and preservation of 
records and registers relating to his followers, and 
who observed in his will that “all the passages and 
travells and sufferings of Friends in the beginning of 
the spreading of the Truth . . . will make a fine his- 
tory. It is a fine thing to know the beginning of 
the spreading of the Gospel.” 

As early as 1676 London Yearly Meeting request- 
ed “‘ That friends of the Monthly & Quarterly meet- 
ings of each County... keep an exact account among 
themselves of those that first brought the message of 
glad tydeings among them,” of their sufferings 
“whether at Steeple Houses, Markett places, or other- 
wise,” and of “ what Friends first received them and 
their message.” After further solicitations from the 
yearly meeting and the issuing of a broadside, “ Di- 
rections to Collect Matters for a General History of 
the Entrance and Progress of Truth,” the county 
meetings finally compiled historical narratives and 
sent them up to London early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. 

These accounts, consisting of ninety manuscripts, 
now preserved in the fireproof vaults of the Friends’ 
Reference Library at Devonshire House, the head- 
quarters of the Society of Friends in London, are be- 
ing printed verbatim et literatim under the careful 
and intelligent editorship of Norman Penney, the ef- 
ficient librarian of Friends’ Reference Library, and 
secretary of the Historical Society. His scholarly an- 
notations are an important addition to the work. 

The narratives are of great value as historical 
sources, throwing light not only on the origin of an 
important religious movement in England, but also 


| on some of the more obscure aspects of the social and 
| economic 


life of 
status, occupations, 
general. 


the early Friends—their social 
education and manner of life in 
They likewise afford genealogical informa- 


| tion about persons, many of whom were concerned in 


The ac- 
moreover, of readable human interest, 


the Quaker migrations to the Delaware. 
are, 


temporaries a clear impression of the events described, 
having a vividness and a reality that more formal rec- 
ords of a later period fail to supply. 

A type of the entries is seen in the testimony given 
at a quarterly meeting in Bedfordshire in 1704 by 
Joshua Wheeler, “ who was att one of ye first Meet- 
inges thereabouts.” “ William Dewsbury,” he suc- 


| cinetly states, “ was the first yt published truth in the 


Lower Side of ye County, And many was Convinced 


| and Readyly Reed the truth in ye Love of itt; And 


Great was the Gatheringe in that day, both of old & 
young, in so much yt truth’s testemony had a good 
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Efect, upon ye hearts of Male and female. Itt was in 
ye yeare 1654, as neare as wee Can gather yt William 
came to Bekerings Parke and was Entertained by 
Jno. Crook; he and Jno. Rush, of Kempson Hardwik, 
ffather to Jno. Rush now Liveinge there, And Hen: 
Gamble, of Pulloxhill, Grandfather to Tho. Gamble 
now Liveinge in yt Parish, was of ye ffirst that Reed 
ffriends one that Side of ye County.” 

In Cambridge we learn of the sufferings of the 
Friends “ by the scollers and the Rude and blood 
thirstv people off this towne and vniversitie off Cam- 
bridge. . . . Vpon the 8th off the 2nd month Called 
Aprill, 1660, the scollers (who are taught but not off 
the lord) with other Rude people broke violently 
upon us into our owne hired house with a malicious 
spirit, and a Cruell intent in there hearts, as did ap- 
peare by their Cruelly beatinge of us and drawinge 
of our blood and drawinge offseverall off us out by the 


haire off the head, haueinge Regard neither to old or 
younge men, or women .. ., but did uery much abuse 
them by teareing there Cloathes, tumblinge and 


moileing diuers in the nasty and loathsome Channells 
in the streets; and this did the scollers and the Rude 
multitude unto us, att our meetinge.” 

Apparently the rise of meetings in Berkshire was 
attended with less violence. 

“Some account from the Quarterly Meeting held at 
Reading, in the County of Berks, the 21st of ye 2d 
mo. 1707, of the Entrance of Progress of Truth in the 
said County. 

About the beginning of ve vear 1655 came Myles 
Halhead husbandman of Mount Joy in Westmorland 

Thomas Salthouse a younger man and some time 
before servant to Judge ffell of Swarthmore in Lan- 
vashire to the Towne of Reading aforesaid, and had 
a publick meeting on a first day in a place then called 
the Broad Face Bowling Green, where Joseph Coale 
was convinced & soon after bore a publick Testimony 
to the Truth he then reed: as by the Collection of his 
works in print may be seen, & the said Myles Halhead 
& Tho: Salthouse had 2 publick meetings more be- 
fore they left the Town, one at the Baptist meeting 
Place in the Forberry on ve 2d day where a young 
man was then Present who afterward received the 
truth, but of yt meeting was much ob- 
structed by reason of ye Opposition & disturbance 
made by some ill minded persons, 2 of which after- 
wards came to nought, & ve other meeting ye 3d day 
was at Thomas Curtices house who was convinced 
some time before at Bristoll & reed the friends of 
Truth yt travaild in ve service thereof at that time. 

“ About 3 months after this, came ffox & had 
a meeting in George Lambolls Orchard where many 
more were convinced as by the Relation thereof in 
his Journall doth appear; after him in the year be- 
forementioned came John Cam of Camsgil & John 
Audland of Crosslands both of Westmoreland, Hus- 
bandmen, and ye meeting still Jncreased. About the 
same time Robert Hodson, from the Bishoprick of 
Durham, by Occupacion a Butcher, going to their 


ve service 


Geo: 


Worship house here was sent to Prison, & after some 
time was delivered & he going to a Baptist meeting 
near Oar in this County had some service for the 
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Lord, also where Dorothy Austell and her son Wil- 
liam ware convinced and several others afterwards, 
and a meeting was there settled: from ye other parts 
of the County we can haue no partic ‘ular account. 

As a fitting conclusion to the last number of the 
publication, the president of the Historical Society, 
Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L., Litt.D. (Oxon), one of the 
foremost scholars of England and a prominent Friend, 
author of the best short life of George Fox and of 
‘Italy and Her Invaders,” a monumental history in 
several volumes, will contribute a general introduc- 
tion and brief articles on “Speaking in Church,” 
‘Judgments on Persecution,” and the like. The 
frontispiece of the present number is a reproduction 
of the title page of “ A General Epistle,” the first 
printe «| utterance of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 

‘Printed and Sold by William Bradford at Philadel- 
phia, 1686.” The paper and typography are excel- 
lent. A full index is promised. 

It is earnestly hoped that Friends on our side of the 
water will give their support to this commendable un- 
dertaking by a prompt application for membership in 
the Historical Society, and by subscription to the su- 
plements. Avsert Cook Myers. 





AN AMERICAN STUDENT AT WOOD- 
BROOKE.—I. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 
My first three days of residence at Woodbrooke 


Settlement have been, indeed, very pleasant, and if 
this brief experience of the life here is any criterion 
by which to judge, my stay in England will be most 
happy and profitable. I have been adopted into the 
little family of choice spirits who are living at the 
Settlement searching after knowledge and striving 
to expend in soul and mind that they may be of more 
use in the world, and already I feel quite at home. 

I arrived here about noon on the 5th. In the large 
hall of the big country mansion I was very cordially 
greeted by Mrs. Littleboy, the wife of William Little- 
boy, warden of the Settlement. After kindly inquir- 
ing as to my voyage across the Atlantic Ocean, which, 
fortunately, was as pleasant as though we had sailed 
down the Delaware River for the entire three thou- 
sand miles, 1 was shown to my place of residence. 
With Dr. A. Neave Brayshaw, one of the lecturers, I 
am living in “ Holland House,” a neatly and most 
comfortably furnished little two-story cottage at the 
edge of a beautiful garden. Other residence build 
ings separate from the main house are the “ Chalet,” 
a new one-story frame structure, with every conveni- 
ence and much comfort, and the “ Barracks.” These 
are both occupied by men, the women students only 
occupying rooms in the main house. In the latter are 
also loeaved a lecture room, the common room, the 
warden’s room, women’s study room, library, ete. A 
conservatory attached to the building has been appro- 
priated for the dining room. A most cheerful place 
it is in which to assemble for those delightful periods 
of the day, the English meal time; here real hospital- 
ity prevails, and all in the Settlement are brought 
into sympathy with one another. 
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Although a definite course of lectures has been 
arranged and is being given, this is only one feature 
of the many influences that are brought to bear upon 
the students. The routine of the days begins with 
breakfast, at 8 o’clock. This is immediately followed 
by a Scripture reading, at which the servants of the 
establishment are present. At 9.15 all assemble in 
the common room for a devotional meeting. The lee- 
tures of the day follow, until noon. In the afternoon 
freedom is given to follow one’s own pleasure. It 
may be for a walk about the beautiful grounds, which 
have many delightful paths, tennis, study or a trip to 
some nearby place of interest. Im the evening the 
lecture is followed by some impromptu entertain- 
ment, and the day’s activities close with the singing 
of a hymn. 

Through it all a most charming spirit of fellowship 
prevails, and there seems no doubt that the purpose 
of those who established the Settlement, “ that truth 
and righteousness might be promoted,” is being ful- 
filled. 

At present there are about twelve students here, 
representing at least three nationalities—English, 
Dutch and American. 

Arruur M. Dewees. 

Woodbrooke, Selly Oak, near Birmingham, Eng. 


THE TEACHER AS A MISSIONARY 
PEACE. 

[An address by Andrew Stevenson, of Stratford Academy, 
Stratford, Ontario, before Friends’ General Conference at 
Toronto, in Eighth month, 1904.] 


OF 


(Continued from last week.) 


Pitt’s opposition to the Stamp Act is next 
and his declaration that as the colon- 
ists had no representatives in Parliament to see that 
only just taxes were imposed, England had no right to 
tax them, and that the act ought to be repealed “ ab- 
solutely, totally and immediately.” Yet, though the 
act was repealed, King George is said to have “ de- 
termined to be the master of the American colon- 
ists,” though “ America was now like a grown-up son 
who has a right to govern his own life.” And so on 
throughout the whole miserable story of the war the 
blame is thrown upon the king and his supporters. 
Of Washington it is said that “ he clung to union 
with England till this was no longer possible,” and 
that throughout the war “ he remained calm and self- 
reliant, in defeat as in success, and sacrificed every- 
thing for the good of his troops and the freedom of 
his country.” The Congress of 1776 is said to have 
been “led by great and earnest men” into formu- 
lating the Declaration of Independence. Of the col- 
onist fighters it is said that at Bunker’s Hill “ they 
proved triumphantly that the Yankees were no cow- 
ards.” The account of the war concludes as follows: 
“England is proud of the powerful nation which 
sprang up from her shores.” 

The whole story of the Revolutionary War, as here 
presented, is a peace document of the strongest kind 
in the hands of the Canadian teacher. Is it any 
wonder that young Canadians who have been prop- 
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erly instructed in this account never cherish ill-will 
against Americans because of their revolt? But the 
knowledge that we have such a generous account in 
our school history should also have a beneficial effect 
on Americans in their attitude towards Canadians, 
for there is no doubt that many Americans misjudge 
us, thinking that we approve of IIL.’s 
tyranny. 


George 


But the responsibility of the king and his ministers 
for the Revolution does not need any further impress- 
ing by the American teacher on American pupils. 
Perhaps too much of that has been done already to 
serve the ends of peace and good-will. At least many 
of the text-books in use in American schools have not 
treated the matter as fairly as our British and Cana- 
dian books have done. For nothing is clearer to 
peace-lovers nowadays than that the whole war was 
a gigantic blunder and a crime against civilization, 
for which Americans should bear a share of the 
blame. In the first place, the taxes were being levied 
to pay part of the cost of a war against the French, in 
which the American colonists were glad to have the 
assistance of the British forces. Then a considerable 
portion of the English people, as represented by Pitt, 
Burke and Fox, sympathized with the colonists, and 
because of this sympathy the obnoxious Stamp Act 
was repealed and the tea duties reduced to an amount 
too trivial to fight over. If it be said that the resist- 
ance was not to the amount of the taxation, but to 
the tyranny of imposing it, it should be remembered 
that the tyranny was mainly that of the king alone, 
and probably could have been gradually overcome 
without armed resistance. American teachers cannot 
lay too much emphasis on the fact that the people of 
England were so opposed to the war that the king had 
to hire Hessian mercenaries to fill up the ranks, and 
he had great difficulty in getting officers to take com- 
mand, Lord Amherst, the captor of Louisburg, being 
one who refused to serve. And some of those who 
did take command, especially the Howes, refrained 
at first from pushing matters with much vigor, partly 
because they hoped still that some means of recon- 
ciliation could be found. The American teacher 
should also show that not all the promoters of the 
Revolution were unselfish, noble men, like Washing- 
ton and John Adams. Samuel Adams, for instance, 
was at best a doubtful character, and Patrick Henry, 
who, in denouncing George III., declaimed so elo- 
quently, “ Give me liberty or give me death,” had so 
little genuine appreciation of the right of liberty for 
others as well as for himself that he was at that verv 
moment the owner of many slaves—some say two 
hundred—on his Virginian plantation. Then, too, 
the conduct of the patriots was in some cases inex- 
cusably violent, however these offences may be ig- 
nored, glossed over, or even glorified, by many of the 
writers of American school histories. The dumping 
of the tea into Boston harbor was somewhat of an 
outrage—it was rather rowdyism than patriotism, as 
was also the conduct of Boston citizens that provoked 
the so-called Boston massacre by a few British sol- 
diers, who were successfully defended in the Boston 
courts by John Adams as having acted in self-defence 
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under extraordinary provocation. Finally, the treat- 
ment of the loyalists by the patriots, though in part 
retaliatory, was in many cases unprovoked and un- 
justifiably harsh. 

Such teaching as this from American teachers on 
the one side, and Canadian teachers on the other, 
would promote sympathy and toleration between the 
two peoples, and help to render war impossible in the 
future. 

It is a common argument of those who uphold war 


to point to the glory and territory gained 
by a nation in a so-called successful war, as, 
for instance, the acquisition by Britain of 
Canada in the Seven Years’ War. The teacher 
van readily prepare the pupil’s mind against 


accepting that as a conclusive argument by reference 
to the results following upon that very war. In the 
first place, it was to pay the expenses of this war that 
the arbitrary taxation of the American colonies was 
instituted, which taxation caused the outbreak of the 
Revolution. And so we have the sequence: No Seven 
Years’ War, no arbitrary taxation; no arbitrary 
taxation, no Revolution; no Revolution, no loss of 
the American colonies. Indirectly, too, the success 
of the Revolution was probably a consequence of the 
Seven Years’ War. For the loss of Canada had raised 
such intense indignation in France against Great 
Britain that the French were eagerly waiting for an 
opportunity for revenge. That opportunity came 
with the American Revolution. There can be no 
doubt that the capture of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
and the complete collapse thereafter of Britain’s at- 
tempt to subdue America, was directly due to the 
assistance of the French fleet in shutting off supplies 
from reaching Cornwallis by sea. Of course, it -is 
said that the Americans could have withstood Britain 
without the aid of France, and the capture of Bur- 
goyne, at Saratoga, is pointed out as the determining 
action of the war, a victory which was achieved be- 
fore France had taken part in the war. But the 
affair at Saratoga was decisive, not so much directly 
by the loss of prestige and of men which the British 
suffered there, as indirectly by the fact that it was 
because of the ability displayed by the Americans on 
this occasion that the French were encouraged to 
enter the conflict, thus turning the balance decisively 
against Britain. 

Good results in an education for peace would also 
follow the proper handling of the War of 1812. 
Canadian teachers should emphasize the fact that the 
chief original provocation came from Great Britain, 
and American teachers should equally emphasize the 
fact that after Great Britain had withdrawn from her 
somewhat unreasonable position for the sake of main- 
taining peace, a strong party in the United States, to 
further the selfish ends of political partisanship, 
forced on the war. Canadian teachers should further 
show that a great number of the best people of New 
England were against the war, that flags flew at half- 
mast in Boston when war was declared, and Massa- 
chusetts talked of secession. They should remem- 
ber, too, that the American invasion of Canada was 
not positively indicative of wanton hostility against 
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Canadians as such, but was undertaken because this 
was the most convenient point in which to strike 
Great Britain, and because, furthermore, some Amer- 
icans believed, however wrongly, that Canadians were 
oppressed by Great Britain, and would welcome 
assistance to escape from under the yoke. And 
American teachers, on the other hand, should show 
that however Great Britain across the seas had of- 
fended their forefathers, the Canadians had given no 
provocation to justify invasion of their land and de- 
struction of their homes. Americans, too, who feel 
angered at the pillage of Washington and Baltimore, 
ought to keep in mind that that was an act of retalia- 
tion for the pillage of the Canadian towns of Niagara 
and Toronto by American troops. 

Coming down to the Civil War, intelligent teach- 
ers, whether Northern or Southern in sympathy, 
should have no great difficulty in showing that this 
war was, if not a crime, at least a mistake of the most 
grievous and gigantic kind on both sides. If both 
North and South could have been induced to restrain 
their temper for a few years, a scheme of emancipa 
tion with compensation could probably have been 
worked out, as had been done by the British in the 
West Indies thirty years before, and the adoption of 
this scheme would have prevented not only the awful 
destruction of men and means caused by the war and 
the immense expenditure and unspeakable dishonors 
connected with the distribution of pensions ever since, 
but it also would probably have prevented the demor- 
alization of the negroes produced by their sudden re- 
lease from the discipline of regular labor, by the gift 
of the franchise, and the corrupt administration of 
the carpet-bag officials from the Northern States. 

The teacher is called upon again and again to deal 
with the matter of border wars. These are commonly 
excused and even glorified, on the specious grounds 
of being necessary in guarding the frontier, or as 
being of a punitive character merely—the word 
“ punitive ” being chosen as not sounding at all bar- 
barous, as “ retaliatory ” would, and, indeed, being 
taken by many worthy people as quite settling the 
justice of any enterprise to which the term is offi- 
cially applied. But when the question of the real 
cause is closely examined it is found that many, per- 
haps most, of these wars are mainly due to the greed 
or aggressive insolence of traders or miners or hunt- 
ers, or government agents, or to the evil ambition of 
politicians and military men who hope to gain finan- 
cial profit or distinction in the nation. Of these 
wars, one of the most infamous was the Opium War 
against China, into which Great Britain was inveigled 
by the East India Company for purely commercial 
ends. Equally inexcusable have been most of the 
wars which the American people have carried on 
against the Indian tribes. That these wars were un- 
necessary is fairly well shown from the peaceful his- 
tory of Pennsylvania in early days as contrasted with 
that of New England, which was written in fire and 
blood. Further evidence that Indians as a race can 


be dealt with peaceably is given in the splendid record 
of the Canadian provinces, where, during a period of 
one hundred and fifty years we have had only one 
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Indian war, and that one was due, as every competent 
judge admits, to governmental neglect of grievances. 
Every teacher of history in American schools should 
be familiar with these facts from Pennsylvania and 
Canadian history, and equally familiar with the black 
record of greed, faithlessness, incompetence and 
neglect which forms too large a part of the history 
of the American policy in dealing with Indians—a 
record shown most fully in Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
a Century of Dishonor.” 

The teacher of literature has even better oppor- 
tunities for the inculeation of the doctrines of peace. 
The general effect of the study of fine literature is a 
deepening of the sympathies and a broadening of the 
outlook in regard to our fellow men. Thus, by the 
proper teaching of literature the young are to some 
extent prevented from acquiring the racial and re- 
ligious prejudices which have been such a fruitful 
cause of wars. Moreover, the sharpening of the per- 
ceptions and the training of the judgment which are 
the results of the study tend to enable the men and 
women of the future to detect the selfishness or ig- 
norance that often prompts those who appeal to the 
patriotie fervor of the people with the intention of 
inciting them to war. 

It is true that a considerable number of works 
classed in the best literature, as the “ Iliad,” the 
“ Aneid,” and the “ Commentaries” of Cesar, are 
glorifications of war and conquest, and in so far are 
responsible for much evil. But it is equally true that 
a considerable number of the standard works which 
are in common use in our schools are, from one point 
of view, peace tracts of the most powerful kind. Take 
Shakespeare’s play of “ Julius Cesar,” for example. 
No class of boys who had thoroughly worked throug 
Mark Antony’s speech to the Roman citizens, where 
he is stirring them to war against the party of Brutus 
and Cassius, and through the soliloquy where Antony 
contemplates with fiendish satisfaction the horrible 
results of the war which he intends to bring on—no 
such boys could ever be stirred up to warlike fervor 
by the cunning flattery and falsehoods of jingo ora- 
tors or journalists. For any outburst of jingo elo- 
quence at once sets thoughtful people looking for the 
true motives underlying the speech or written article, 
an examination which usually discovers selfishness or 
ignorance as the actuating influence. 

Another peace tract is “ The Lady of the Lake.” 
From one point of view it is seen to be an exposure 
of the folly and wickedness which bring on war, and 
the tragedy and pathos involved in it. This part of 
the plot may be summarized thus: King James holds 
a mustering of troops in connection with a day of 
sports. A rumor reaches the Highland chief, Roder- 
ick Dhu, that the troops have been mustered to make 
a raid upon the Highlands. Roderick is quite ready 
to believe this report, because of previous hostilities 
and because of the unexplained presence in the moun- 
tains of Fitz-James, whom he wrongly takes to be a 
Lowland spy. Roderick sends out the fiery cross to 
raise his clansmen to repel the expected attack of the 
king’s troops. Now, a report is carried to the com- 
mander of the king’s forces that the Highlanders are 
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gathering for war upon the Lowlanders, and so he 
marches against them and a bloody battle is fought 
with great loss of life on both sides. The pity of it 
is seen to be that the affair was absolutely unneces- 
sary, being due directly to misinformation on both 
sides, each side misjudging the motives and purposes 
of the other. 

It is a useful exercise to examine the story more 
in detail. We note first, then, that the misinforma- 
tion would not have been acted on so promptly and 
without due investigation if a previous state of hos- 
tility had not existed. Indeed, had there not been 
this hostility no such false interpretation would have 
been made by anyone of the purposes of the king’s 
muster, and not having been made, no false report 
could have been carried. Here we see very plainly 
the imminent danger of an utterly unjustifiable out- 
break of war at any time between two nations who 
are living in a state of ill-will towards each other— 
a powerful argument, surely, not merely for the 
maintenance of peace, but, further, for the careful 
cultivation of good-will in every possible way. And, 
further, we might learn from the story that even 
when two peoples are in unfriendly relations, it is 
a fearful error to suppose that all actions that might 
be regarded as hostile are in reality intended a& such. 

Again, we note that while Roderick Dhu is the 
chief aggressor in this particular case, Scott has 
shown that there was a measure of justification for 
his attitude and conduct in the treatment his ances- 
tors had received from the Lowlanders. Yet we may 
see that it would be infinitely better that both High- 
landers and Lowlanders should come to know and 
recognize the fact that whatever grounds of hostility 
there may have been in the past, they should let by- 
gones be bygones and should endeavor to live at peace 
for the future. And we have the proof that such a 
policy was best from the history of Scotland for the 
past one hundred and fifty years. No one who knows 
the potent influence of the good qualities of the High- 
land element of the Scottish population would now 
wish that the Lowlanders should have continued, if 
that were possible, to carry on an exterminatory war 
against the Highlanders, thus destroying those valu- 
able elements of natural character and promoting 
their own demoralization at the same time. The 
teacher should also make the point here that if peace 
and union were good for Highlander and Lowlander, 
they would be equally good for all mankind. 

Incidentally it may be noted that the civilized na- 
tions who carry on exterminating wars against the 
wild tribes of the earth or less civilized nations may 
be destroying the elements from which the future 
renovation of human civilization might have come. 
Historians sometimes glorify the exploits of Julius 
Cesar in the subjugation of the Gauls, a subjugation 
which involved the extermination of one-third of 
them; but what would have become of the world of 
the middle ages and the present day if the Czesars had 
been able to subjugate Germany? It was well for 
mankind that when Roman civilization had run its 
inevitable course to corruption and decay, there was 
still a healthy, vigorous Teutonic stock to give birth 
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to a new civilization, with higher ideals in religion 
and morals and polities. 

But there is still another feature of the “‘ Lady of 
the Lake” which deserves attention, namely, the 
agency and the means which were employed by Rod- 
erick Dhu to induce or force his clansmen to take up 
arms. The chieftain immediately brings to bear the 
influence of the religious feelings of his people by 
calling upon the tribal priest to incite them to war. 
This man’s character aptly fitted him for the diaboli- 
eal office. As soon as he learned of the impending 
conflict he is described by Scott as being 


prompt to bless or ban 
As bade the chieftain of his clan. 


Although related here as occurring four centuries 
ago, this subordinating of the clerical office to politi- 
eal demands seems strangely modern. The attitude 
of many members of the Russian priesthood to-day 
seems quite tie same as that of the old Celtic monk, 
and there are others in other nations not very differ- 
ent. It is further said of the old man, that though 
nominally a priest of the Christian religion: 

Not his the mien of Christian priest, 
But Druid’s from the grave released. 


And of the use to which he put the Christianity 
which he professed, the poet says that 

The hallowed creed gave only worse 

And deadlier emphasis of curse. 
While we are told that his prayers, 


Although the holiest name was there 
Had more of blasphemy than prayer. 


Have not some of us seen the Christian religion, 
the religion of peace, put to a somewhat similar base 
use as if it really were a religion of war, the chief 
difference being that in modern times such base use 
takes the form, mainly, of commendation of a war 
and those who engage in it, while the Celtic priest’s 
appeal was mainly a denunciation of any clansman 
who would refuse to take up arms at the eall of his 
chieftain. 


(To be eoneluded next week.) 


Keeping Near to Cur~pHoop.—Older people are 
no so far away from childhood as they sometimes like 
to imagine. Often we find it easier to get near to the 
heart of a child if we acknowledge how near we are to 
him in weakness and ignorance. We can often in- 
crease our store of knowledge, as well as our good in- 
fluence over a child, if we study with him some of the 
things which make him so enthusiastic. It is a privi- 
lege and a duty to instruct children. But it helps us 
wonderfully in gaining the friendship of a child if we 
look sometimes into his eyes when he questions us, 
and say, “ Little one, I don’t know. 


Perhaps we can 
find out together.” 


We ought to know more than 


children know, but, since the number of things know- 
able is infininte, we cannot have less to learn than chil- 


dren have. A good teacher is always an eager learner. 
—S. 8. Times. 
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A NEGRO’S CREED. 

[W. E. Burghardt du Bois, a Harvard Ph.D., Professor of 
Economies and History in Atlanta University, author of “ The 
Souls of Black Folk,” formulates in the Independent for Tenth 
month 6th his “ creed” as follows: ] 

1 believe in God who made of one blood all races 
that dwell on earth. 

I believe that all men, black and brown and white, 
are brothers, varying, through time and opportun- 
ity, in form and gift and feature, but differing in no 
essential particular, and alike in soul and in the pos- 
sibility of infinite development. 

Especially do I believe in the Negro Race; in the 
beauty of its genius, the sweetness of its soul, and its 
strength in that meekness which shall yet inherit this 
turbulent earth. 

I believe in pride of race and lineage and self; in 
pride of self so deep as to scorn injustice to other 
selves; in pride of lineage so great as to despise no 
man’s father; in pride of race so chivalrous as neither 
to offer bastardy to the weak nor beg wedlock of the 
strong, knowing that men may be brothers in Christ, 
even though they be not brothers-in-law. 

I believe in Service—humble, reverent service, 
from the blackening of boots to the whitening of 
souls; for Work is Heaven, Idleness Hell, and Wage 
is the “ Well done!” of the Master who summoned 
all them that labor and are heavy laden, making no 
distinction between the black sweating cotton-hands 
of Georgia and the first families of Virginia, since all 
distinction not based on deed is devilish and not 
divine. 

I believe in the devil and his angels, who wantonly 
work to narrow the opportunity of struggling human 
beings, especially if they be black; who spit in the 
faces of the fallen, strike them that cannot strike 
again, believe the worst and work to prove it, hating 
the image which their Maker stamped on a brother’s 
soul, 

I believe in the Prince of Peace. I believe that 
war is murder. I believe that armies and navies are 
at bottom the tinsel and braggadocio of oppression 
and wrong; and I believe that the wicked conquest of 
weaker and darker nations by nations whiter and 
stronger but foreshadows the death of that strength. 

I believe in liberty for all men; the space to stretch 
their arms and their souls; the right to breathe and 
the right to vote, the freedom to choose their friends, 
enjoy the sunshine and ride on the railroads, un- 
eursed by color; thinking, dreaming, working as they 
will in a kingdom of God and love. 

I believe in the training of children, black even 
as white; the leading out of little souls into the green 
pastures and beside the still waters, not for pelf or 
peace, but for life lit by some large vision of beauty 
and goodness and truth; lest we forget, and the sons 
of the fathers, like Esau, for mere meat barter their 
birthright in a mighty nation. 





Finally, I believe in patience—patience with the 
weakness of the weak and the strength of the strong, 
the prejudice of the ignorant and the ignorance of 
the blind; patience with the tardy triumph of joy and 
the mad chastening of sorrow—patience with God. 
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MONASTIC ORDERS—MENDICANTS. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS, NO. 39. 
Read James, i., 2-27. 


He who converteth a sinner from the error of his way shall 
save a soul from death, and shall cover a multitude of sins.— 
James, v, 20. 


We have already devoted a lesson to the origin, 
growth and duties of the monastic orders, their vows, 
their great value, and their decline into wealth, lazi- 
ness and vice. ‘Their further history throughout the 
middle ages consists of a series of attempts to reform 
them, each temporarily successful in some measure, 

each followed by a lapse into the same evils. One of 
the greatest of these revivals was known as the 
“Cluny Reform.” In 910 the monastery of Cluny 
was founded in Aquitaine. It soon became, under a 
series of able abbots, the center of an association of 
monasteries in which the old ideals were in control. 
This association was called “the Congregation ot 
Cluny.” Its power spread through all the countries 
of Europe. Its tendency was all toward asceticism, 
and was directed especially against simony and the 
idle luxuries of the older Benedictine monasteries. 
It was not at all favorable to learning, but did not 
succeed in halting the growing interest in the classics 


and in the wider scope of human knowledge. Among 


the really useful accomplishments of the reformed 
monasteries was the checking of private war by 
means of the Truce of God, a demand that men 
should abstain from fighting from Wednesday night 


to Monday morning of each week, and during the 
church festivals. This move was supported by the 
secular clergy and in a measure by the civil authority, 
so that it probably mitigated somewhat the evils of 
the constant local wars. Moreover, the self-denial of 
the monks, their care for the poor, and their efforts 
for the general purification of the Church made them 
a power for good while the reform impulse lasted. 
The Cluny congregations became rich and useless 
after a time, and were succeeded by other movements 
with like aims. 

In the thirteenth century came a distinctly new 
reform. The almost inevitable prosperity and wealth 
of the monastic orders had seemingly of necessity led 
to their degradation. Moreover, in spite of their ac- 
tivities for the common good, the aim of the monk 
was essentially selfish, being the salvation of his own 
soul by retirement from the temptations of the world. 
Almost at the same time in the early years of the thir- 
teenth century there appeared in Spain and Italy the 
first movings of a new inspiration in the founding of 
the mendicant orders. Great emphasis was laid on 
the vow of poverty, extending it from the person to 
the order itself. Neither the individual nor the or- 
ganization was to own any property; the monk must 
maintain himself by begging from door to door. But 
beyond the avoidance of the dangers of wealth, there 
was a dedication not to self-salvation, but to the cause 
of the world. The monastery of the mendicant or- 
ders was to be all Christendom, and mankind their 
garden. St. Dominic in Spain and St. Francis in Italy 
were young men of good family, who were called 
from easy and idle life to missionary labor by a sense 
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of the sane of the world about them. The impulse 
was the same, but the directions taken by the two 
orders were very different. The ambition of Dominic 
was to save the purity of the faith from the dangers 
of heresy; while Francis sought rather to revive ‘and 
to extend the flame of religious fervor. 

The Dominicans thus took on the function of doe- 
trinal preaching and teaching. They led in the ef- 
forts of the Church to extirpate heresy. Their first 
activities were directed against Jews and Arabs, but 
became even more effective in hunting down heresy 
among Christians, so that the pun upon their name by 
which they were called “ dogs of the Lord ” 
canes) was amply justified. In the crusade against 
the Albigenses the Dominicans offered their services 
in the trial, torture and stamping out of heretics, and 
members of the order became the leaders of the In- 
quisition so long as that terrible institution existed. 

The Franciscans turned especially to works of char- 
ity and to conversion by the peaceful arts of kindness 
and sweet reasonableness. “ The figure of St. Fran- 
cis, glorified by a rapidly-growing legend, became 
hardly second to that of Jesus in the enthusiasm of 
the faithful ” (Emerton). A corresponding order— 
that of St. Clara—was established for women about 
the same time, giving for the first time the oppor- 
tunity for their powers to be used in the social re- 
forms of Christendom. 

The papacy did not at first accept these two orders 
with any warmth. But they soon showed their power 
and usefulness, and the Church then gave them every 
encouragement. They were allowed the functions 
and privileges of the regular clergy, with whom they 
frequently came into conflict for good or evil. 
“ Eventually the mendicants in their turn fell vie- 
tims to the same temptations that had ruined the 
earlier orders, but within one period they were un- 
questionably an immense power for good of the 
medizeval kind.” 

Each of the orders had a master or chief officer, 
living at Rome in close relations with the papacy and 
governing the whole body. Europe was divided into 
provinces, in each of which an assembly elected local 
governors, and also representatives who met to elect 
the master of the order. The vow of poverty was 
evaded by the organization, which had great mendi- 
cant houses and vast sums of money for its activities. 
The orders were recruited from every rank of society, 
and came to inelude great scholars, preachers, teach- 
ers and statesmen. 

Topies.—Medival Monasteries, 
Francis of Assisi, The Inquisition. 

References.—Emerton’s “ Medieval 
Locke’s “‘ Age of the Great Schism,” 
Roman Empire,” Hallam’s “ Middle 
“History of Latin Christianity,” 
land,” ete. 


(Domini 


Dominic, St. 


Europe,” 
Bryce’s ” Holy 
Milman’s 
Green’s “ Eng- 


” 
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“Should we feel at times disheartened and dis- 
couraged, a confiding thought, a simple movement of 
heart toward God, will renew our powers. Whatever 
He may demand of us, He will give us at the moment 
the strength and courage that we need.” 
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OBJECTIONABLE ADVERTISING. 
A LarGE department store in Philadelphia recent- 
ly held a voting contest as a means of drawing cus- 
tomers and increasing its sales. 


























The firm conducting 
the business offered to pay the expenses of twenty 











ministers to the World’s Fair, and every purchaser 
was allowed the privilege of casting a vote for the 
preacher of his choice. 











Votes were cast for ministers 
of nearly all denominations represented in Philadel- 
phia, not both 


This same store, in addition to its other 











excepting Friends, ministers of 








branches. 











lines of goods, carries a large stock of groceries, and 
has a 








alcoholic 
are delivered by 
Philadelphia and 
within a radius of twenty miles of the city. When 


the Friends’ minister who received more votes than 


wholesale license for the sale of 











liquors. Cases of bottled liquors 








its wagons to customers living in 























the others of that denomination was informed that 
she was entitled to a free trip to St. Louis, if she de- 
sired to go, she replied that if there were no other 
for 
her traveling expenses paid by a firm that dealt in 
alcoholic liquors. 




















reason 





declining she did not care to have 























Setting aside the liquor question entirely, it seems 








to us that Friends ought not to give any encourage- 
ment to such methods of advertising as this firm has 
resorted to. While a voting contest is not a lottery, 
and does not violate the letter of our testimony 
against gambling, when the leading candidates in 
such a contest are nearly even their friends are 
tempted to buy what they do not want and cannot 
afford in order to cast more votes. 












































Sometimes the 
candidates themselves, seeing how good their chances 
are, contribute money for their friends to use in the 
purchase of votes, and the contest then becomes a 
gambling game in which one wins at the expense of 
others. Other advertising devices akin to gambling 
appear to be growing in favor, and the only way to 
prevent their increase is for conscientious people to 
refuse to buy goods that contain prizes, even though 
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there is “‘ a prize in every package,” or to deal with 
firms that use trading stamps. 

Our stores so generally advertise goods for less 
than cost, goods marked down from twenty to one 
hundred per cent., and goods at greatly reduced 
prices, that thinking people are not deceived by these 
ruses. They know that while articles that have been 
long in stock, or that have proved unsalable, are 
marked down in order to dispose of them, as a gen- 
eral rule storekeepers must make a profit on goods 
or discontinue their business. Aside from the ethics 
of the question, would it not attract the attention of 
the public and therefore be good business policy for 
a firm to advertise that they do not sell goods at a 
loss, but that everything they sell is just what it pro- 
fesses to be, and that customers may be sure of get- 
ting the worth of their money every time? A firm 
that would thus advertise in good faith could not fail 
to attract those whose custom is best worth having. 


A PRISON DAY. 

Our shyness of any arrangement for observing at 
fixed intervals certain days for certain good purposes, 
and our disinclination to turning our meetings for 
worship into meetings for conference on _philan- 
thropic subjects, makes it difficult to get Friends to 
take an interest in “ peace Sundays,” “ prison Sun- 
days,” and others, however much we may be inter- 
ested in the cause that is to be furthered in this way. 
We ought to be interested in those things the year 
round, and not to have just one day in the year when 
we stir ourselves up over them. But there is one 
subject, at least, that we have not been interesting 


ourselves in all the year, and yet it has 
been in the past one of our chief concerns. 
So that it might do no harm if next First- 


day we should turn our attention in an after- 
meeting, or afternoon, or evening conference, 
to the subject of prisons. At the National Prison 
Congress, held in Cleveland, Ohio, Ninth month 
22-26, a standing committee was appointed to pro- 
mote the observance in the churches of the United 
States of the “last Sunday in October of each year 
as Prison Sunday.” 

We must not think of prison reform only in con- 
nection with the past and with the work of Elizabeth 
Fry. There never has been a time when an enlight- 
ened interest in this branch of our philanthropic work 
could do more good. County prisons all over the 
country are in a deplorable condition. The thought 
of vengeance in dealing with criminals is still preva- 
lent and has been working havoc in many of our com- 
munities. Too little attention is being given to the 
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causes and prevention of crime, to the protection of 
the young, to the proper methods of dealing with 
criminals and discharged convicts. There is a great 
work to be done in every community in the way of 
molding public opinion in the right direction. An 
ever-increasing number of persons need to become 
actively interested in preventive and reformatory 
work. 

Why might we not make a new start in this neg- 
lected department of our philanthropic work, by 
holding a conference in each one of our meeting 
houses next First-day, or on some First-dey in the 
near future? For such a conference it would not be 
necessary to wait until some able speaker may be ob- 
tained. We do not need to hear a fine address on 
this subject; we need to get to work; we need to con- 
fer together, the few who are sufficiently concerned 
to do so. It is not so important that we should get a 
goodly crowd out to our meeting houses. Some books 
that may be helpful, and which may be found in all 
public libraries, or ought to be at once put there, 
are: Driihms, “ The Criminal ”; Boies, “ The Science 
of Penology ” and “ Prisoners and Paupers ”; Wines, 
“Punishment and Reformation”; Dugdale, “ The 
Jukes ”; William Tallack, “ Penological and Preven- 
tive Principles.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Word comes from Paris that sentiment in govern- 
mental quarters there is growing more favorable to 
the American proposition to call a second peace con- 
gress at The Hague. The French officials were at 
first inclined to consider the proposition inopportune 
while the war is pending, but at the Foreign Office 
it was stated, on the 22d, that if no precise date is 
fixed the congress can assemble after the conclusion 
of the war, so there will be no possibility of the move- 
ment being construed as exerting influence upon the 
present belligerents. It is probable that there will be 
no objection in any European quarter to agreeing 
upon a congress subsequent to the war, as it appears 
to be the general desire to avert a repetition of the 
present conflict. Jaures, the radical leader, is get- 
ting up a propaganda to induce the parliaments of the 
powers to pass strong resolutions against the present 
war and urging their governments to seek mediation. 
The movement is assuming “ serious ” proportions, 
owing to the Socialist strength in different parlia- 
ments. The radical leader in Belgium, Jules 
d’Estree, writes that steps have been taken which will 
lead to the adoption of an anti-war resolution by the 
Belgian Parliament. Andrea Costa, leader of the 
radical deputies in the Italian Chamber, writes that 
similar resolutions will be adopted immediately after 
the Italian Chamber reconvenes. Like action is ex- 


pected on the part of the German and Spanish radi- 
cals. 
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About one hundred and fifty delegates were pres- 
ent on the 19th, when the twenty-second annual In- 
dian conference was called to order at Lake Mohonk, 
N. Y. Charles J. Bonaparte, member of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners, was chosen as permanent 
chairman. In his address he quoted at some length 
from the report made to the Secretary of the Inter- 
ior last Third month by the special commission, of 
which he was a member, appointed by President 
Roosevelt to investigate the allotment of lands be- 
longing to the five civilized tribes of the Indian Ter- 
ritory. In conclusion, he said: 

“T am not overcharitable to official sins, but the 
investigation I conducted last winter has left me con- 
vinced that our President and our Secretary of the 
Interior are earnest and unselfish friends of the In- 
dian, and on the whole I found few public servants 
to condemn and comparatively venial faults to lay to 
the charge of the most among these.” 

Commissioner Jones, of the Indian Bureau, spoke 
of the good results of the abolition of the free ration 
system, and of other reforms instituted in the Indian 
service. 

“The blanket, the feathers and the long hair,” he 
said, “ are fast disappearing, but great evils still exist 
to be removed, the worst of these being the annual 
payment of large sums of money to the Indians by 
the Government, inducing idleness, extravagance and 
other vices. The practice should be stopped as soon 
as possible.” Another speaker at the morning ses- 
sion was White Wolf, a Comanche Indian. 


The strike of the sheet metal workers in Philadel- 
phia, which for the last seven weeks has.tied up more 
than $10,000,000 worth of contracts there and in 
New York, Chicago and Louisville, has been settled 
by the first perpetual agreement ever signed by the 
chartered bodies of employees and employers. The 
agreement for all time ends strikes and lockouts in 
the sheet metal trade in Philadelphia, where 70 per 
cent. of all sheet metal used in this country is made; 
and this really means the ending once and for all 
of strikes and lockouts throughout the trade. The 
agreement is to be continuous, from year to year. 
When changes are desired the party proposing thei 
must give notice three months before the end of a 
year, and conference committees shall meet two 
weeks after notice is given, and if the committees fail 
to agree before Twelfth month 1st, the matter shall 
be submitted to an arbitrator, whose decision shall be 
made not later than Twelfth month 15th. If a dis- 
pute arises between an individual employer and his 
men, two members of the Employers’ Association and 
two members of the union shall meet and select an 
arbitrator, whose decision must be made within four 
working days. The promptness of the arbitration 
provisions made them acceptable to the union. The 
main objection which labor bodies had to arbitration 
hitherto was its slow progress. Arbitration, labor 
leaders say, has too often been used by employers as 
a means of gaining time until labor’s opportune mo- 
ment has been lost. 
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The long-standing difficulty with reference to the 
erection of Andrew Carnegie’s Palace of Peace has 
been satisfactorily arranged. The Netherlands Gov- 
ernment has decided to purchase a plot adjoining the 
wood lying between The Hague and Scheveningen. 
Work is to be begun at once. This long delay has not 
been because the statesmen of the Netherlands failed 
to recognize the value of a permanent home for the 
International Court of Arbitration, or because there 
was any disposition to reject the benefaction at the 
hands of the American ironmaster, but has been due 
to the unwillingness of the worthy burghers of The 
Hague to sacrifice a single tree in their cherished 
Bosch, the pleasure ground of the capital. A public 
site was naturally sought, so that the entire sum of 
Andrew Carnegie’s gift could be devoted to the build- 
ing, but the popular opposition to any encroachment 
on the Bosch effectively blocked that plan. This led to 
a deadlock aproaching the proportions of a scandal, 
which has finally been broken by a decision to pur- 
chase land between The Hague and Scheveningen. 
Thus it is probable that the palace will have a com- 
manding site near the seashore, and The Hague mav 
be forced to pay for bridges and approaches to make 
it accessible to the city. 


Catholies in Italy are forbidden to recognize in 
any way the temporal government which to them is 
a usurpation of authority that by right belongs to 
the Pope. Now several bishops of North Italy, in- 
cluding Cardinal Ferrari, Archbishop of Milan, and 
a close friend of the Pope, have petitioned him per- 
sonally to consider whether the moment has not ar- 
rived to allow Catholics to participate in the general 
elections. According to the petitioners, their ab- 
stention from voting during the last thirty-four vears 
has brought no advantage to the claims of the Vati- 
can, while it has seriously endangered the interests of 
religion by intrusting power to the open enemies of 
the Church, and they believe that if the Catholies are 
allowed to vote, if not for real clerical candidates, at 
least for Conservatives, it would insure the presence 
in the Chamber of Deputies of a strong party capa- 
ble of preventing the passage of bills aimed against 
religion. The Pope has not yet given a decision, but 
he has asked for the opinion of the most authorita- 
tive Cardinals. The elections take place on the 6th 
of Eleventh month. 


Of the atrocious “ blunder ” of the Russian Baltic 
Fleet in firing on a fleet of British fishing boats in the 
North Sea, the Russian Embassy at London says: 
“The whole affair was so obviously a mistake, from 
whatever cause, that Russia’s course was plainly dic- 
tated, namely, apology and ample compensation.” 

The London Times, in its editorial the next morn- 
ing, expressed the opinion that the Baltic squadron, 
in the present condition of the nerves of some of its 
officers and men, is nothing less than an international 
danger to the peaceful commerce of the world. 
Naval men say that there will probably be more out- 
rages before “this mad dog fleet ” goes much fur- 
ther. They believe that the cause of the North Sea 
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horror was fright, incompetence and vodka, and they 
reason that the same cause is likely to produce a simi- 
lar effect at any hour. 

When criticising our newspapers for making 
prominent foolish and wicked things, instead of put- 
ting to the front news that shows signs of progress 
in civilization, we should remember that their claim 
is that they simply try to give the people what the 
people seem to want. Such letters as the following, 
which appeared in the Philadelphia Ledger, cannot 
but have an excellent effect on the journalism of our 
dav: 

I must thank you for your noble editorial in this morning’s 
issue on the personal responsibility of all battleship-building 
nations for the carnage in Manchuria. It is a notable addition 
to the already long series in which you have stood for high 
ideals. The great voting public cannot be brought to the lofti- 
est of individual ideals all at once, but such utterances as this 
morning’s keep lifting and lifting the standard. Men cannot 


read them without stopping to think. Joun L. CARVER. 
3858 Poplar Street, Philadelphia, October 19th, 1904. 


At the Presbyterian Synod of Pennsylvania the 
Board of Education reported that the constant de- 
crease in the number of students preparing to enter 
the ministry threatened in a few years to hamper the 
work of the Church. So few are the candidates be- 
coming that it will be but a short time before the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. This was termed one of 
the gravest problems before the Church to-day, and 
one that must be solved at once. The reasons for the 
dearth of candidates for the ministry were explained 
as due principally to the growing spirit of worldliness 
which is invading all walks of life, to the lack of fam- 
ily piety which characterized the homes of our an- 
cestors, the great opportunity offered in commercial 
life, the common idea that the ministry is overecrowd- 
ed and the prevailing disposition of the churches to 
reject a minister after he has reached the age of 45. 


For the first time in the religious history of Brook- 
lyn, savs a New York correspondent, the representa- 
tives of the Protestant denominations having in 
charge Church Extension work spoke from the same 
pulpit and exchanged ideas, at a meeting in the 
Greene Avenue Baptist Church, a few days ago. As 
a rule the are not overconsiderate of each 
other’s interests when establishing new churches in 
growing communities. Several of the speakers em 
phasized the concentration of humanity in cities, and 
the consequent need of strenuous endeavor. The sur- 
prising statement was made that in the past year in 
the Protestant churches in Brooklyn the net increase 
in membership was only 130. 


sects 


A definite step has been taken toward the amalga- 
mation of the Free Baptist Church of America with 
the Disciples of Christ, or the Christian Church. A 
committee appointed at the last convention to con- 
sider the propriety of the union has reported favor- 
ably, inasmuch as the doctrinal faith of the two de- 
nominations is practically the same. Another com- 
mittee has been appointed by the Christian conven- 
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tion to complete the negotiations with the Baptists. 
The union will add 100,000 members to the Disci- 
ples. 


The French Parliament reassembled on the 18th in 
extraordinary session. Crowds filled the galleries of 
the Chamber of Deputies, anticipating that the open- 
ing debate growing out of the severance of diplo- 
matic relations between France and the Vatican 
would be interesting. Interpellations relative to the 
rupture with Rome were at once taken up at the 
suggestion of Premier Combes. Stormy debates fol- 
lowed, with victory for the Premier’s policy each 
time a vote is taken. 


A school garden in every ward in the city is ree- 
ommended by the Public Education Association of 
Philadelphia. At a meeting of the Association’s 
Committee on Industrial Training it was argued that 
the unqualified success of the five gardens established 
this year, and the unquestionable benefit to the chil- 
dren, constitute ample basis for the recommendation. 
It was suggested also that every schoolyard in the 
city should be open to the free play of children in 
daylight hours. 


Israel Zangwill is again a visitor to New York. He 
is much interested in the plan to establish a colony of 
Russian Jews in British East Africa, and will make 
an effort to interest prominent American Hebrews in 
the project. The British Government has offered a 
tract of 400 square miles to the colonizers, and a com- 
mission is now in East Africa investigating the avail- 
ability of the land for diversified industries. Israel 
Zangwill is a strong advoeate of the plan, and believes 
that it will be comsummated. 


The volunteer “ poison squad,” which Chemist 
Wiley, of the Department of Agriculture, will use in 
experiments to determine the effect on the human 
system of food preservatives, ete., will begin their 
work for the third year on Eleventh month Ist. 
There will be twelve men, all employees of the de- 
partment, who subscribe to strict diet rules. 


A general falling off from the attendance of last 
year is shown by the official enrollment figures for 
Harvard University. With the exception of the law 
school and the Bussey Institution, a loss appears in 
every department. The authorities attribute the de- 
crease to some extent to the increasing rivalry of 
Western colleges. The total decrease from last year 
is 205. . 


The Hamburg-American Steamship Line has given 
notice that steerage passenger rates from Hamburg, 
Boulogne and Cherbourg to New York will shortly 


be advanced to $35. 
will remain at $15. 


The rate from Great Britain 
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BIRTHS. 


McDOWELL.—At 2676 Creston Avenue, Fordham, New York 
city, to Egbert G. and Mary E. McDowell, a son, named Wilmer 
Irving McDowell. 


POWELL.—At Bryn Mawr, Pa., Eighth month 20th, 1904, 
to Edgar W. and Sybilla B. Powell, a daughter, who is named 
Frances Powell. 


MARRIAGES. 


MUNSHOWER-—-HICKMAN.—At the home of the bride’s 
mother, at West Chester, Pa., on Tenth month 4th, 1904, under 
the care of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, Walter C. Mun- 
shower, son of Samuel and Jennie Munshower, to Clara Coeh- 
ran, daughter of Amy W. and the late Ellwood 8. Hickman, all 
of West Chester, Pa. 


DEATHS. 


BARBER.—At her home in’ Philadelphia, on Second-day, 
Tenth month 3d, 1904, Phebe A., wife of the late Henry A. 
Barber, in her 82 year; a member of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting, held at Race Street. Interment at Fairhill. 

A long, useful and well-spent life; she has laid aside “the 
burden of her years,” and gone home to meet the loved ones on 
the other side. 


BROWN.—At the residence of her father, Charles H. Rob- 
erts, No. 1143 North Sixty-second Street, Philadelphia, Tenth 
month 10th, 1904, Alice Roberts, wife of Charles Harvey Brown, 
of Chicago. 

Deceased was for several years a resident of Norristown, Pa., 
where she was a member of the family of her uncle, Ellwood 
Roberts. She was a member of Gwynedd Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, and was actively interested in the work of the Society, 
whose principles and testimonies she deeply loved. She seemed 
to carry sunshine wherever she went, and was greatly beloved 
by a wide circle of friends, who have been deeply shocked by 
her sad and untimely death, just on the threshold of mother- 
hood. 

The funeral was held at Plymouth Friends’ Meeting House, 
in accordance with her wish often expressed in life, on the 
13th. Brief testimonies were borne to her intense love of hus- 
band, parents, and other relatives, her self-control and self- 
sacrifice, which combined to make her life beautiful. 


CARTER.—Suddenly, on First-day, Tenth month 2d, 1904, 
at his home, in Byberry, Pa., Elmer Carter, in the 67th year of 
his age; a member of the monthly meeting of that place. 

While for the past few months ill-health prevented him from 
attending the meetings and various organizations in which he 
was interested, yet previously he had been a faithful attender, 
not only of his particular meeting and First-day school, but 
served on yearly meeting committees, having charge of the 
interests of philanthropic and First-day school work as well. 
Having recovered to a great extent from recent sickness, his 
death at this time came as a shock to his family and neighbor- 
hood, where he had been out riding the day before, so bright 
and cheery. 

He is survived by his wife, Rebecca L., 
William Henry and Arabella. 

The funeral, held on the 6th instant, from Byberry Meeting 
House, was largely attended. Margaret and Joel Borton, 
Lukens Webster and Elizabeth Lloyd spoke appropriately, 
bearing testimony to the worth of the life just closed. = 


HAINES.—On Tenth month 20th, 1904, Mary W., widow of 
the late Henry Haines, formerly of Rancocas, N. J., aged 84 
years. 


JONES.—At Friends’ Home in Germantown, on Tenth month 
Sth, 1904, Tacy Ann Jones, aged 86 years’ Funeral and inter- 
ment from Merion Friends’ Meeting-house. 


LIPPINCOTT.—At Riverside, N. J., on Tenth 
1904, Wallace Lippincott, in his 79th year. Interment 
Westfield Friends’ Meeting House, New Jersey. 


SAUNDERS.—Mary F. Saunders, daughter of Peter and 
Hannah Saunders, departed this life Tenth month 7th, 1904, at 
the residence of her nephew, Charles Saunders, Bethayres, Pa., 
in her 8lst year. 

This beloved Friend was for many years the treasurer of the 
Women’s Branch of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. She was one 
of the organizers of the Friends’ Boarding House, 1708 Race 
Street, originally on Filbert Street, and was connected with its 


and two children, 


month 22d. 
from 
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management until it was presented to the quarterly meeting 
for the benefit of the Friends’ Home. She always felt that such 
an institution was needed near the heart of the city for young 
Friends, especially for those engaged in business, and whose 
homes were outside of Philadelphia. She was interested in the 
House of Industry for many years, and also in a sewing so- 
ciety that met at Fourth and Green Streets Meeting-house on 
Sixth-day afternoons, its object being to give employment and 
clothing to the worthy poor. 

While not taking an active part in meeting work, she was al- 
ways interested in the affairs of our Society, and was a regular 
attender of Fifteenth and Race Streets Meeting whenever able. 

Her health became impaired about a year ago, but she was 
bright and cheerful, and interested in the life about her, and as 
a friend told her on her 80th birthday, she was “80 years 
young.” She was particularly fond of riding and of nature, and 
only two days before her death enjoyed a long ride. 

Her summons home came quickly and unexpectedly, and ap- 
parently without suffering she went to sleep and awakened into 
the life eternal. 

Many will cherish the memory of the kindnesses received 
from her in life. Her simple life and her faithful performance 
of the duties of daughter and sister are an example and an 
encouragement to the younger women of to-day. 


STACK.—Mary Ann Stack, aged 78 years, widow of John 
Stack, Eighth month 30th, 1904, at the home of her sister, 
Elizabeth E. Atkinson, Ridgely, with whom she was spending 
the summer. Her health had been failing for some time and she 
gradually grew weaker till the end came. She was a daughter 
of Jonah Kelly, a well-known minister of the Society of Friends, 
of Southern Quarter, and a sister of the late William T. Kelly, 
of Preston, Md. She was a lifelong member with Friends. 


STACKHOUSE.—At Horsham, Pa., on Tenth 
1904, Elizabeth J., wife of Thomas Stackhouse. 
Horsham Friends’ Meeting House. 


month 2lst, 
Interment from 


TOWNSEND.—On Tenth month 22d, 1904, Tacy Ann, widow 
of the late Mahlon Townsend, aged 77 years. Interment from 
her son’s residence, Byberry, Pa. 


WEEKS.—Near Chappaqua, N. Y., Ninth month 20th, 1904, 
at the home of his nephew, Winfield Weeks, Sanford H. Weeks, 
in the 86th year of his age. 

He was a member of the Society of Friends, and was a faith- 
ful attendant of the Mt. Kisco and Chappaqua Meetings. 

Until within a few years he lived near Mt. Kisco, Westches- 
ter County, N. Y., the home of his birth. The infirmities of old 
age forced him to relinquish the cares of a home, and he found 
a welcome home with his nephew and niece, who tenderly cared 
for him in his last years. 

He was a man of sterling integrity and lived a modest, un- 
assuming life, and it might be well said of him: 


“A life’s race well run, 
A life’s work well done.” M. 


NOTES. 

Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, will address Horsham Young 
Friends’ Association, Tenth month 30th, at 3 p.m., on “ The 
Opportunities for Young People in Connection with the Future 
Work of the Society of Friends.” 





Those interested in trolley parties cannot select a more beau- 
tiful route than that from Philadelphia to Easton, via Doyles- 
town and Willow Grove. The objective point should be the 
State Equal Suffrage Convention that convenes at Easton Elev- 
enth month 3d and 4th, with an attractive program. 


Next Second-day, Tenth month 3lst, at 3.30 p.m., a lecture 
by Lucy L. Wilson, Ph.D., director of nature work in the Phila- 
delphia School of Observation and Practice, will be given in the 
lecture room of Friends’ Central School before the faculty meet- 
ing of the Friends’ Monthly Meeting schools of Philadelphia. 
Subject, “ Nature Study in Primary and Intermediate Grades.” 
All interested are invited to be present. Louis B. AMBLER. 


The work of the little meeting and First-day school at York, 
Pa., has been strengthened by the addition of Charles Benson, 
wife and son, who have moved there from Fallston, Md. An- 
other piece of good news from York is that Bertha Cleaver, 
who is so much interested in the Friendly activities there, but 
has been teaching in the country some distance from home, 


has now been appointed to a position in the public schools of 
York. 
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Dr. W. Evans Darby, of London, secretary of the English 
Peace Society, a delegate to the Peace Congress of Boston, will 
address the afternoon meeting at Flushing Meeting House on 
Seventh-day, the 29th of Tenth month, at 2.30 o’clock. The 
meeting will be held under the care of the Quarterly Meeting’s 
Philanthropic Committee. Friends of New York city will re- 
member Dr. Darby’s address at Fifteenth Street and Ruther- 


furd Place Meeting House, when on his first visit to America 
in 1899. 





The Friends’ Association, for which Dr. Courtice acts as gen- 
eral secretary, and the peace movement for Canada, which the 
association is promoting, will have headquarters at 141 College 
Street, Toronto. The Thirteenth International Peace Congress 
has completed its session in Boston, and an extension meeting 
was held in Toronto, in the Normal School, on Third-day, Tenth 
month 18th. Dr. Trueblood, the secretary of the American 
Peace Society,and Dr. W. Evans Darby, the secretary of the Eng- 
lish Peace Society, were the speakers, and explained the prog- 
ress and principles of the modern peace movement throughout 
the world. The great idea for which the movement stands 
seems to be winning its way in many directions.—Toronto 
Christian Guardian (Methodist). 





A meeting in behalf of Peace will be held under the care 
of the Universal Peace Union, Alfred H. Love, of Philadelphia, 
presiding, at Friends’ Meeting House, Rutherfurd Place and 
Fifteenth Street, New York city, Eleventh month 3d, 7.30 p.m. 
Several foreign delegates to the International Peace Congress 
are expected, among them Dr. W. Evans Darby, of London. 
Among other speakers invited are Dr. Edward H. Magill, Robert 
Collyer, Hon. Stewart L. Woodford, ex-Minister to Spain; Rabbi 
J. Leonard Levy, of Pittsburg. It is hoped others will partici- 
pate, and that there may be a large gathering. This will be a 
farewell meeting to the foreign delegates to the Peace Congress, 
who will sail on the 5th of Eleventh month. 


ALFRED H. Love, President. 
Pror. DANIEL BATCHELLOR, Secretary. 





A Friend in Chicago writes that the meeting there was re- 
cently visited by Frankie Evans Smith, of Victoria, B. C., and 
gives us some account of this earnest woman, who is doing 
what she can to advance our principles and testimonies. He 
says: “She is a bright and strong character, and spoke highly 
of the late Barclay J. Smith, of San Francisco. In her mes- 
sage in the meeting she said that when she left San Francisco 
for ‘ that distant point’ (Victoria), his charge to her was, ‘ Do 
thy duty.’ Her husband is a Methodist. She, with her little 
child, rented a room in Victoria and had Friends’ meeting, till 
others of Friends gathered with her, and now not only have the 
meeting, but a prosperous mission school, in which she finds 
Scattered Seeds very helpful. After attending the Bible Class, 
she expressed a desire to use our lesson leaves in her work.” 

Friends’ Almanac for 1905 is now out, and may be had from 
Friends’ Book Store, Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
for 12 cents in stamps, postpaid. Any Friend who wants to 
keep posted as to the times and places of holding our meetings 
will find the almanac indispensable. It is the only handbook 
of our denomination published. It gives in the running calen- 
dar of each month the time and place of holding all yearly, 
quarterly and half-vyearly meetings. It contains a list of the 
names of correspondents of all the monthly, quarterly and half- 
yearly meetings, and of each of the seven yearly meetings; ‘also 
the clerks of the yearly meetings. A complete scheme of the 
organization of the Society of Friends is given, including the 
times and places of holding all yearly, quarterly, half-yearly, 
monthly and preparative meetings, and all meetings for wor- 
ship and First-day schools. There is a complete list of all 
meeting-houses of our branch of the Society in the United 
States, including those that have been disused. There is also 
the usual astronomical information of an almanac. 





Martin K. Schermerhorn, for over thirty-five years a minister 
of the Unitarian faith, has so far returned to the convictions 
of his maternal ancestors, who for many generations were 
members of the Religious Society of Friends, as to desire to 
spend the remnant of his days in co-operating for the promul- 
gation of these distinctive testimonies. For many years he has 
been an occasional speaker in the Friends meetings of his resi- 
dential city of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and has recently received 
a minute from the overseers of that meeting commending him 
to the Religious Society of Friends everywhere. He is pre- 
pared to give a series of six papers of an evangelistic, as well 
as scientific, nature, on “ Spiritual Evolution and Reversion” 
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from the standpoint of the Friends’ teachings of the Inner 
Light or of Divine Indwelling. These papers he will cheerfully 
give to such groups or meetings of Friends as may be able to 
arrange for the usual hospitalities of travel and entertainment. 
An entire week, with a paper to be given on each evening or 
afternoon, would be advisable. The gatherings may be in par- 
lors of private houses if more convenient. Prompt correspond- 
ence is desirable. Address at No. 14 Garfield Place, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y. 


CONFERENCE REPORTS READY. 

The reports of the Toronto Conference are now ready for 
distribution, with the exception of the bound volumes, which 
will be sent by mail to members of the Central Committee, per- 
sons who read papers at the Conference, libraries, etc. Of the 
pamphlets fifty will be held for sale at FrrENDs INTELLIGEN- 
CER office ard Friends’ Book Association, and will be mailed to 
any address on receipt of 25 cents. The remaining 4,700 copies 
will be sent to different yearly meetings, according to the Con- 
ference apportionment, which gives Philadelphia 2,209; New 
York and Baltimore, each 846; Indiana, 329; Lllinois, 235; Gen- 
esee, 141; Ohio, 94. They will be shipped by freight or express 
as fast as directions are received for their shipment. 

The pamphlets apportioned to Philadelphia will be distrib- 
uted to the different meetings in the same proportion as the 
Extracts, and will be shipped this week, generally by freight, 
to the same persons to whom the Extracts were sent, with a 
few exceptions; these exceptions have been personally notified. 
The freight or expressage will not be prepaid. Members who 
desire to receive copies should at once make application to those 
receiving them in their respective monthly meetings. 


PICTURES FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOL 
CLASSES. 

The press of work at Toronto was so great that there was 
no opportunity to present to the attention of First-day school 
workers the value of pictures similar to some exhibited near 
the book stand in Massey Hall. 

New York First-day school has found great help in classes of 
little children from having the Bible story illustrated by a pic- 
ture which the child pasted into a scrap book. 

The scrap-books, the pictures and the pasters can be bought 
from the Sunday School Union, 21 University Place, New York, 
Wm. Walter Smith, manager. The books are 7 cents each, or 
more expensive ones can be bought if desired. The Old Testa- 
ment pictures are of the ordinary size Perry pictures, at 
120 for $1.00. In the New Testament there comes a series of 
smaller size, at less price. The pictures can be ordered by mail 
by telling what part of the Bible you wish the pictures to illus- 
trate. Whatever the lessons, pictures can be found to illus- 
trate them. All children love pictures, and the secrap-book 
work impresses the story upon the mind. 

The pictures are not all from one firm, but are gathered from 
several, to form as nearly a complete series as possible. I be- 
lieve all classes of little children would be benefited by some 
work with pictures, and this of keeping them in a scrap-book, 
which the children do themselves, seems a very practical sort. 

ANNA M. JACKSON. 


THE AMERICAN ANTI-SSALOON LEAGUE 
CONVENTION. 

The annual convention of the American Anti-saloon League is 
to be held in Columbus, O., Eleventh month 16th to 18th, in- 
clusive. Delegates are being appointed by the church bodies 
throughout the entire country, and the indications are that this 
will be the greatest gathering ever assembled under the aus- 
pices of the Anti-Saloon League movement. The program for 
this meeting contains the names of a number of men of more 
than national reputation. The convention proper is to be pre- 
ceded by a week’s conference of leading temperance workers 
from all parts of the country. 

The Anti-Saloon League does not seek membership in the 
unit of individuals, but in the unit of organizations. Its ob- 
ject is to bind together all the Christian and reform organiza- 
tions now in existence for a united attack upon the saloon sys- 
tem. This conference is a “school of methods,” in which the 
best plans of work are brought forth and discussed with a view 
to aggressive, united action. All persons engaged in the work 
of saloon suppression are invited to be present and participate 
in this conference. It opens on Fourth-day, Eleventh month 9th, 
and will continue up to the opening of the convention on the 
morning of Eleventh month léth. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
WOODBROOKE. 


The description of Woodbrooke in the INTELLIGENCER of 
Ninth month 3d, is so inadequate to describe the work that 
is going on there under the personal supervision of various 
members of the Cadbury family that more should be written 
to cover each branch of the work. 

Woodbrooke itself is an old English mansion house, with 
several acres of ground, beautifully shaded, with a brook flow- 
ing through it, large conservatories, fruit and vegetable gar- 
dens, a fine swimming pool, seven tennis courts, croquet 
grounds, etc. 

The use of the house is given rent free for settlement work 
by George Cadbury and wife. 

A delightful lecture hall has been erected nearby, seating 
about one hundred; also a dormitory, which, with the house, 
can accommodate about seventy-five guests. 
are in exquisite taste and clean as a new pin. 
of well-assorted books, and a drawing 
add to the social charm of the place. 
residences of George P. Wilson and 
Jr., whose tennis courts are always open to use by 
the guests of Woodbrooke. Beyond this lies the vil- 
lage of Selly Oak. Upon the high hill here the Cadbury estate 
have erected 100 model brick cottages, with large grounds, 
wide and well-paved streets, planted with shade trees, which 
are rented out to employees of the chocolate mills at from $8 
to $10 per month—a very reasonable rent for such lovely 
homes. 


The furnishings 
A large library 
room, with piano, 
Nearby are the 
George Cadbury, 


Some two miles further out the road from Birmingham is the 
Manor Farm, the new home of George Cadbury, Sr., an estate 
of over 100 acres of well-shaded lands, where the cows pas- 
ture, and their milk is used in the manufacture of the choco- 
late. 

One of the large fields, about fifteen acres at least, is given 
over as a playground for the use of the poor children of Bir- 
mingham. The week we were there 10,000 of these children 


| were taken out on canal boats and *buses to the Manor Farm, 


where a free luncheon is served in a pavilion erected especially 
for this purpose; games are enjoyed; a large pool for swimming 
has been erected; it is about 20 feet by 50 feet, and varies in 
depth from 1 to 4 feet. About forty boys are allowed in at 
a time. Towels are provided. About 750 per day is the quota 
entertained. 

In all the work of this one family on these lines comprise 
that transacted here by many of our charitable institutions, 
but it is unexcelled by any other family of which I have know] 
edge. Of course many have founded colleges, hospitals, ete., 
but so many branches of active practical philanthropic work 
in the hands of one family is well worthy of our study. 

A word as to the five sisters Cadbury, who live in a delightful 
villa on the road out from Birmingham to Selly Oak. The en- 
tire time and lives of these five women are entirely given to 
their various homes and charitable enterprises. . 

The whole atmosphere of “ Woodbrooke ” is replete with the 
ripest religious thought and full of suggestions for practical 
work, one department of which is in charge of Tom Bryan, a 
man from the district of Southwark in London, who had charge 
there for many years of the Robert Browning Settlement, and 
only left his work there owing to his wife’s health. He lec- 
tured one night on adult class work, and the men were up until 
after midnight that night discussing his theories. D. H. W. 


FROM MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER: 


Our school is now in good running order, the new principal, 
Bertha S. Rick, of Wisconsin, relieving me of much care and 
responsibility in the school work and building. 

The new business manager, Theodore F. Conard, of Dover, 
Del., is putting his “shoulder to the wheel” with an earnest 
purpose and ability that is most encouraging. 

As friend, companion and helper in my own house, Phebe A. 
Taylor, of West Chester, is all I could desire. 

The colored instructors in all departments are keeping my 
respect by conscientious work and loyalty to the institution. 
I speak of these things because many Friends have suspected 
that for some time my burdens were getting to be “ greater 
than I could bear.” With these co-workers and my summer 
at Buck Hill, my own health is now ready to meet the duties 
that belong to my position. 

The most important one, raising money to be “ just in the 
payment of my debts.” We have been here nearly three weeks, 
and even with a large mail not a dollar has come for running 
expenses; but my treasury is in Higher Hands, and if I do 
my part faithfully there will soon be voiceless whisperings to 
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the individuals who desire to help do the work of our common 
Father. 

This afternoon at the Colored Home, old Pompey “ prayed ” 
for Miss Schofield and her burdens,” “and when she can’t do 
no more, call, ‘Martha, come up here, you’re wanted here; 
there is a place repaired for you from the beginning.’ ” 

The continual prayers of such trusting children of the Father 
lave strengthened and bettered my life. 1 owe them more 
than they owe me. MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 

Tenth month 16th. 


FROM ABBY D. MUNRO. 
‘To the FRreENbDs’ INTELLIGENCER: 


Dear Friends:—It has been a matter of great disappointment 
to us that our Endowment Fund has grown so slowly up to the 
present time. It still remains as at last report, less than five 
thousand dollars. This is a great help, something to rely upon 
that we feel sure of, but the need of more help from a source 
like this is growing to be imperative. 

As we enter upon another year of labor, our needs (not our 
wants) stare us in the face, needs that must be met if the work 
is to be successfully carried on; and then, as we realize how 
the dear friends who have been contributors for so many years 
are fast passing away, it seems very clear to us, as it must to 
others, that our hope for the future is in our Endowment Fund. 

This moves us to make this earnest appeal to our friends, and 
to ask them as they are planning their benefactions for the 
coming year, to remember how much this school needs a liberal 
endowment fund. ABBY D. MUNRO. 

Laing School, Mt. Pleasant, 8. C. 


A MAN OR A FRIEND? 


In the INTELLIGENCER of Tenth month 22d, we quoted from 
the Chicago Evening Post, a comment on the action of a Phila- 
delphia Friend who refused to sell goods to the War Depart- 
ment. The writer in the daily paper expresses the highest ad- 
miration for a man who holds his principles above his profit 
in his business life. Such noble examples are not seen every 
day, but even in the words of admiration there is implied the 
thought that, while admiring the man’s strength in adhering 
to principle, the principle, being one belonging to the Society 
of Friends, is hardly binding on others. 

Yet, do not we who are Friends believe that the truths by 
which we guide our lives are God’s laws, and as such are bind- 
ing on all men—binding from the very fact that we are men, 
not because we are Friends, or Presbyterians, or Baptists, but 
because we are men? If the Friend, in writing to those to 
whom the name of “ Friend” is naught, had based his refusal 
on the foundation on which it truly rested, and said that be- 
cause he is a man, and so is necessarily accountable to God, 
who has said that men must love their enemies and must not 
kill their fellow-men, because he is a man, he will not aid in 
disobeying God’s requirements of man, and therefore will not 
sell what will assist in killing men, would not the noble deed 
have caused those who must acknowledge themselves to be 
men, even though not Friends, at least to question whether 
the principle on which the refusal was based is not also bind- 
ing on them? 

When Jesus was tempted to use God-given power to gratify 
his own desire or appetite, he did not even say, “ because I am 
the Son of God, I need not yield to this temptation ”; he based 
his ability to refuse on the fact that he was a man, and he 
said, “ Man shall not live by bread alone.” All of us are men, 
we are men first and before everything, and because we are 
men, God’s laws are equally binding on every one of us. 

George Fox, whom we as Friends hold in such deep respect, 
based not his life or teachings on the fact that he was a Friend, 
but that he was bound, as every man is bound, to obey the 
voice of God. Every prophet has had for the burden of his 
message, bringing the people to God, and to God only. Let us, 
in our renewed earnestness to advance Friends’ principles be- 
cause in our hearts we believe the principles by which we guide 
cur lives to be God’s laws—let us, I say, beware that we do not 
impede the progress of God’s law, by too insistently proclaim- 
ing his laws to belong to us as Friends. Many men can never 
be persuaded to become Friends, but God’s kingdom will come 
on earth, and it will come when all men realize that because 
we are men we are bound to obey God’s laws. Let us, with 
all the earnestness we possess, endeavor to spread Friends’ 
principles in so far as they are God’s law, but let us beware that 
we aim not simply to add members to our Society. This last 


may or may not result from the accomplishing of the former, 
but if not, what matter? Need we distress ourselves if the So- 
ciety does not grow, if only God’s kingdom come? 

ELEANOR S. SHARPLES. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 











OLD MEMORIES—NEW CONSECRATION. 


[Read at the Centenary of Little Britain Meeting, Lancaster 


County, Tenth month 22d, 1904.] 


Sacred for us this day of memories old, 
Sacred and sweet to gather in this calm, 
Serene old meeting-house among the hills 

By silver Conowingo’s peaceful stream; 
Sacred and dear this day to meditate 

And muse upon the vanished hundred years. 


Sacred for us are yon low mounds of green, 
Where lies the dust of those we loved so well. 

The ancient box-trees and the bright young flowers 
Keep quiet watch; tenderly, fragrantly, 

In holy solitude they watch the graves 

Of those who perished in their youthful dawn, 
And those who sought at last their mother earth 
Aiter long years, long honorable years, 

Rich in good deeds and kindliness and love. 
Surely they know,—those spirits heavenly free,- 
They know the hidden things we may not know 
Until we, too, must sleep beneath the grass 

To wake in worlds undreamed of;—theirs to know 
Of life and death and vast eternity. 


All reverently we come, yet happily, 

With quiet joy, to hail the hundred years, 
The hundred golden autumns, radiant springs, 
Summers and drowsy winters that have gone 
Down to the dim and half-forgotten Past 
Since those grave Quakers of that long-lost time 
Founded this fellowship of worship here 

And gave to Little Britain life and name. 


O how the heart doth yearn this centuried day 
For those loved forms and faces, those serene, 
Old-fashioned Friends of that old-fashioned age! 
I seem to see them in their quiet homes 

*Mid these old dreamy Susquehanna hills, 
Living their simple lives with simple faith: — 
The sweet-faced mothers here among their flowers, 
Their bee-hives and their bowering apple trees; 
Home-loving women, skilled in household craft 
And all the ways of hearty country cheer, 
Making each home its own small, happy world, 
And giving to all this countryside its fame 

For comfort, peace and hospitality ;— 

The fathers, sterling-hearted, kindly men, 

Rich in plain wisdom, rich in helpful deeds, 
Noble and strong and pure,—no neighborhood 
Had goodlier farmers, truer gentlemen: 

And, fair as young June roses after rain, 

The children, soft-eyed girls and ruddy boys, 
Making these old hills jocund with their song 
And wholesome fun, and all unconsciously, 
Through all the long, long golden years of youth, 
Building foundations sure of character, 

Of usefulness and home-bred honesty. 


O tell me, are they perished then and gone, 
Forever gone those simple days of yore?— 

Nay, much survives;—and never do I come 

To this old well-loved shire of Lancaster, 

Sacred and rich in old ancestral ties, 

Here, ’mid old Conowingo’s dreamy hills, 

But that the dear old-fashioned face of things,— 
The old red houses, locust-shaded lanes, 

Great, ample barns and old, gnarled cherry trees, 
Soft meadows with their sunny little streams 
That feed the lovely Susquehanna’s tides, 

The very bergamot and purple phlox 

And every dear old-fashioned garden flower,— 
Thrills me with wistful charm; and I can hear 
Old voices calling from the misty years, 

Old voices calling from beyond the grave,— 

So faint, so sweet, I cannot choose but grieve. 


Yet wandering among these boyhood haunts, 
Where cheery welcomes wait and greetings warm, 
And lingering in familiar garden paths, 

Among dim orchard-boughs and grassy lanes,— 
A long-lost world comes back! The dead still live, 
The sire surviveth in the son; there breathe 
From the sweet presences of blooming girls 

The traits of mothers’ mothers long ago 
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Gone to their heavenly homes. The Past lives on 
And gives the present and the future years 
Blessings unnumbered,—holy legacies! 


So, on this centuried day, we well may pause 
Beside these lowly graves, and in this calm, 
Serene old meeting-house with reverent hearts 
Gather to muse on those dear hundred years; 
To-morrow to go forth with hope renewed, 
With faith fresh-fortified, resolved to make,— 
As those loved ones of yore would have it be, — 
From these old memories and sacred ties, 

New strengthening and consecration new! 


ENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY 
NINTH MONTH, 1904. 


Mean barometer 

Highest barometer during the month, 23d ......... 
Lowest barometer during the month, 30th ......... .29.711 
Mean temperature .. 67.4 
Highest temperature during the month, 3d, 12th .......87. 
Lowest temperature during the month, 22d ............38. 
Mean of maximum temperatures .... .. 109 
Mean of minimum temperatures ...... ee .. 58.9 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 12th 
Least daily range of temperature, 20th 


FOR 


.. .80.125 
. 30.616 
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JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


Dr. Hull has again been elected chief examiner ir history 
for the College Entrance Examination Board. 
candidates for admission to colleges took the board’s examina- 


tions last summer. 


Caroline B. Kilgore, A.B. Swarthmore, 1903; A.M. 1904, has 
been awarded the university scholarship in history in the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. 


On the evening of Sixth-day, Tenth month 21st, President 
Swain delivered his lecture on Egypt at Penn Hill, Lancaster 
} On Seventh-day he, together with Dr. Holmes 
and Professor Hayes, took part in the exercises at the one 
Britain 
Professor Hayes read a poem prepared for the occasion. 

A meeting of the Cercle Francaise took place on the even- 
the Somerville 
Eunomian Literary Societies held their fortnightly meetings. 
and Mrs. Swain entertained the Junior Class at 


County, Pa. 


hundredth anniversary of Little 


ing of the 2lst. On the same evening 


President 
their home on Seventh-day evening. 


The College Bible Class on First-day morning was conducted 
with 
poetry and its relation to the Bible was much enjoyed. 

At the opening of the meeting, following the students’ texts, 
paper, his subject being 


by Dr. Stine. His informal discussion 


President Swain read an excellent 


“Sabbath Observance.” 


CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 


Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 


Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 


Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion Meeting convenes at 10.30 
o’clock. Visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line. All Friends 
and attenders of Friends’ meetings are 
cordially welcomed. 


10th mo. 29th (7th-day).—Westbury 
Quarterly Meeting, at Flushing, L. L., at 
10.30 a.m. 


10th mo. 29th (7th-day).—The Com- 
mittee on Philanthropic Labor of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting will meet at 
Fifteenth and Race Streets, Philadelphia, 
at 1.30 o’clock p.m. The sub-committees 
as follows: The Indian, in Room No. 5, at 


More than 1,800 


Mean daily range of temperature .. 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point 
| Mean relative humidity, per cent. ...... cee tas ie Jf 
| Total precipitation, rain, inches ... ye . 6.98 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive 
of rain, on the 4th and 15th. 
Number of days on which .01 inch or more precipitation, 8. 
Number of clear days 10, fair days 13, cloudy days 7. 
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hours, 5.10 inches 


Prevailing direction of the wind from southwest. 


Monthly Meeting. 


NotTe.—tThe 


and 


mean of 67.4°, 


the 


students on 


white frost on 23d. 


Centennial Avenue, 


10.30 a.m.; Peace and Arbitration, in 
Room No. 3, at 10 a.m.; Colored People, 
in Race Street Meeting House, at 9.30 
..m.; Improper Publications, in Room 
No. 4, at 10 a.m.; Purity, in Room No. 2, 
at 9 a.m.; Women and Children, in Room 
No. 5, at 12.15 p.m.; Equal Rights for 
Women, in Room No. 6, at 10.45 a.m.; 
Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, 
at 11 a.m.; Educational and Publication 
Committee, in Room No. 1, at 9.30 a.m.; 
Legislation Committee, in Race Street 
parlor, at 10.30 a.m. James H. Atkinson 
(Room 521, 421 Chestnut Street), Elea- 
nor K. Richards, clerks. 


10th mo. 30th (l1st-day).—Friends’ 
Meeting (both branches) will be held at 
the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
Persons, Forty-fourth Street and Girard 
Avenue, at 3 p.m. Friends are cordially 
invited. 


10th mo. 30th (lst-day).—Dr. W. 
Evans Darby, of London, secretary of 


| the English Peace Society, will address 


| a meeting at Flushing, L. L., 


| 


| each First-day, at 9.45. 


at 2.30 p.m. 


10th mo. 30th (lst-day).—Junior Con- 
ference at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
Subject for this 
meeting, “The Barbarian Tribes and 
Christianity, the Druids, Uulfilas and the 


; Goths.” 


10th mo. 30th (1st-day).—Schuylkill 
Meeting, attended by quarterly meet- 


| ing’s Visiting Committee, at 10.30 a.m. 


10th mo. 30th (lst-day).—Horsham 
Young Friends’ Association, at 3.00 p.m. 
Ellwood Roberts, of Norristown, will 
speak on “ The Opportunities for Young 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 70° on 3d. 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 37° 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 58.2°. 
Maximum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p-m., 7 
Minimum of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p-m., 4 
Mean of the wet bulb thermometer at 8 p.m., 60.9°. 
Mean of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 59.6°. 
means of the 
temperatures, 75.9° and 58.9°, 
which is 
0.4° less than during the corresponding month in 1903. 

The total amount of precipitation for the month, 6.98 inches, 
is 3.33 inches more than the normal, and 3.49 inches more than 
fell during Ninth month, 1903. 

Light frost on 22d and 23d. 

In suburban districts a killing frost, ice, 


Thunder storms on 12th, 13th and 14th. 


DATA. 


on 22d. 


1.5° on 3d. 
2.5° on 22d. 


daily maximum and 
respectively, give 


1.6 below the 


minimum 
a monthly 
normal, and 


on 22d, and a heavy 
Joun Comiy, Observer. 
Philadelphia, Ninth month 30th. 


People in Connection with the 
Work of the Society of Friends.” 


10th mo. 30th (lst-day).—Conference 
under care of Philanthropic Committees 
of the yearly and quarterly meetings, in 
the meeting house at Solebury, Pa., at 
2.30 pm. Edward H. Magill, of New 
York, will address the meeting on the 
subject of peace. 


Future 


10th 


Young 


mo. 30th 
Friends’ 


(1st-day).—Horsham 


Association. 
10th 3lst 


(Continued on page 704.) 


mo. (2d-day) Baltimore 


It is 


OVAL 


Baking 
Powder 


that makes the 


Delicious Biscuit, 
Griddle Cake 
and Doughnut 








FRIENDS’ 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Century for Eleventh month might almost be called a 
“horse” number. Henry Fairfield Osborne, on “ The Evolution 
of the Horse in America,” gives the first complete account. of 
the explorations of the American Museum of Natural History 
under the William C. Whitney Fund, and presents very striking 
results in the direction of solving many problems in the study 
of the fossil horse. The horse also figures in the frontispiece, 
a reproduction in color of St. Gaudens’s Sherman Group at the 
entrance to Central Park, and in three drawings of the New 
York Horse Show. Andrew D. White, in his recollections and 
impressions of Russia, speaks of the Czar as a weak character, 
and puts on record his prophecy that the Romanoff dynasty 
will be punished for the Czar’s policy toward Finland and for 
his indifference to the welfare of his people. “The Brain of 
the Nation,” by Gustave Michaud, is of interest to students of 
heredity, and its influence. 


VUcClure’s Magazine for Eleventh month has the last word on 
the presidential candidates. Ex-President Cleveland contrib- 
utes a vivid pen picture of Judge Parker, and Senator Lodge 
gives an interesting and searching glimpse of President Roose- 
velt. Of more value than either of these to the reader desiring 
information is Ray Stannard Baker’s portrayal of the views of 
the two candidates on the labor question, which he has ascer- 
tained by studying the decisions of Judge Parker in labor cases, 
and the writings and speeches of President Roosevelt made be- 
fore his nomination. In addition to its usual complement of 
readable stories, M. H. Carter has a humorous article on “ The 
Parent,” from the teacher’s point of view, which will be of in- 
terest to both parents and teachers who enjoy the funny side 
of things. 








INTELLIGENCER. 


| negro servants and their masters. 
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An article in the current Scribner’s, by Thomas Nelson Page, 
on “ The Old-Time Negro,” is an appreciation of the character 
of the old-time “ uncles ” and “ mammies” of his boyhood, and 
the charming personal relations that once existed between the 
“Some Family Letters of 
give an intimate and most agreeable view 
of the character of the writer and of a number of his personal 
and family interests. The second article by the secretary of 
the Royal Academy contains a number of interesting personal 
impressions and anecdotes bearing on the character of famous 
painters associated with the institution. The illustrations in- 
clude some of the Academy’s most valued possessions. 


Thomas Jefferson 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


PASADENA, CAL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Eleventh month 2d at the home of John 


Griest. The clerk opened the meeting by reading the 3d chap- 
ter of Malachi. Articles on “ Self-expression” and “ Discon- 


tent ” were read by Sara Griest and Alice Langstaff. A poem 
by Ella Wheeler Wilcox, sent to us by Ellis Passmore, was 
read. The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. 
A committee consisting of Charles Lewis, Edward Taylor and 
Mary Howell, was appointed to meet a committee from the 
Universalist Church. Helen Taylor read a portion of the 
Friends’ Discipline. Charles Lewis read an article from the 
FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER concerning the “ Advancement of 
Friends’ Principles.” It was decided that the Young Friends’ 
Association should send in a contribution, and $7 were contrib- 
uted. Sentiments were given, and, after a brief silence, the 
meeting adjourned. Mary S. Howe t, Assistant Clerk. 











WINTER RESORTS OF THE SOUTH 
REACHED BY SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY. 


The Southern Railway announces the 
sale of round-trip winter excursion tick- 
ets, with stop-over privileges, to all the 
principal resorts of the South, beginning 
October 15th, 1904. 

The winter resorts of North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida are espe- 
cially inviting to of 


In these States are 


those in search 


health or pleasure. 
such noted resorts Pinehurst 
Asheville, N. C.; Camden, Aiken, Sum- 
merville and Charleston, S. C.; Augusta, 
Savannah, Brunswick, Jekyl Island and 
Thomasville, Ga.; Jacksonville, St. Au- 
gustine, Ormond, Daytona, Palm Beach, 
Rockledge, Miami and Tampa, Fla.; also 
the resorts of Porto Rico and Cuba, are 
best reached via Southern Railway. 

Tickets on sale up to and including 
April 30th, 1905, limited to return May 
3ist, 1905. 

Winter tourist tickets are also on sale 
to the noted resorts of the Gulf Coast, 
Mobile, New Orleans, Texas, Mexico, 
New Mexico, Arizona and California. 

The Southern Railway now has great- 
ly-improved facilities, having completed 
a considerable portion of its double- 
track road, and the completion of the 
new double-track bridge over the Po- 
tomac River at Washington also expe- 
dites the movements of its trains. 

Elegant vestibuled trains, with the lat- 
est Pullman drawing-room sleeping cars, 
are operated through between Eastern 
cities and the Southern resorts. The 
very best dining-car service, and every- 


and 


as 


thing for the comfort and pleasure of its | 


patrons. 
The route of the “Washington and 
Southwestern Limited.” “Palm _ Limi- 


ted” and the “Sunset Limited.” 
Charles L. Hopkins, District Passenger 
Agent, Southern Railway, No. 828 Chest- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., will take 
pleasure in furnishing all information. 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
(Continued from page 703.) 


Yearly Meeting at Park Avenue Meeting 
House, Baltimore, at 10 a.m. Ministers 
and elders, Seventh-day before, at 11 a.m. 
and 3 p.m. 


10th mo. 31st (2d-day).—Nebraska 
Half-Yearly Meeting at Genoa, Neb., at 
ll a.m. Ministers and elders, Seventh- 
day before, at 2 p.m. Youths’ Meeting. 
First-day, at 3 p.m. 


llth mo. Ist (3d-day).—At Norristown 
Friends’ Meeting-house, 7.30 p.m., a 
meeting under care of the Universal 
Peace Union, to be addressed by Dr. W. 
Evans Darby, secretary of English 
Peace Society, London, England, and oth- 
ers. All interested are cordially invited 
to attend. 


llth mo. 5th (7th-day).—Annual meet- 
ing of Philadelphia First-day School As- 
sociation at Race Street at 10 a.m. 
“The Graded Course of Study,” Mary H. 
Whitson; “Study of the Organization 
of the Society of Friends,” by Edward B. 
Rawson; “Sociology as a _ First-day 
School Study,” by Dr. J. Russell Smith. 


llth mo. 5th (7th-day)—New York 
Monthly Meeting at Rutherfurd Place, 
Borough of Manhattan, at 2.30 p.m. 


llth mo. 6th (lst-day).—Religious 
meeting at Friends’ Home for Children, 
4011 Aspen Street, Philadelphia, at 3 
p-m. Ministering Friends are expected. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all 
interested in the Home. 


1lth mo. 6th (1st-day).—At Chichester 
Meeting-house, Delaware County, Pa., a 


| circular meeting, under care of a com- 
| mittee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, at 


3 p.m. 


llth mo. 6th (lst-day).—Friends of 
White Plains will meet at home of Wil- 
liam Moore, No. 78 Fisher Avenue, at 11 
a.m. 





The dealer who 


sells lamp-chim- 


neys to last, is 
either a shrewd 
or an honest man. 

MAcBETH. 


How to take care of lamps, including the 
getting of right-shape chimneys, is in my 
Index; sent free. 

Macnetu, Pittsburgh. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 


1827 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia 


SAVE !/2 vou FUEL 


BY USING THE 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR 


Fits any Stove Price from $2.00 
or Furnace. to $12.00 
Write for booklet on heating homes. 
ROCHESTER RADIATOR CO, 

19 Furnace St.,Rochester, N. Y. 








For 
FARWELL & RHINE 


